White-throated Nightjar — Field observations Jan/Feb 2018 


White-throated Nightjars are relatively common in the forests of eastern Australia. Active mainly at night and 
only resident around Bendigo during the warmer months, these mysterious birds are seldom seen. They spend 
their winters in Papua-New Guinea. 


| was taken to an East-facing hillside in the Kangaroo Gully box-ironbark forest by Ben Goonan on 13 January, 
2018. Ben showed me an active White-tailed Nightjars nest, with the female nightjar sitting on its single egg. 
The egg was laid on the forest floor amongst twigs and leaf litter, with no attempt to prepare a ‘nest’. There 
was a rock (10cm wide) next to the bird and | suspect that this may have been a tactic used by the bird to help 
hide the chick, which was a similar size and colour. With her beautifully camouflaged plumage the sitting 
nightjar was not easy to find, and this became a real issue in later weeks once the chick arrived and the birds 
relocated themselves each night. On some occasions it took an hour to re-locate them, requiring a very slow 
and careful routine. On most occasions | discovered that once | had located one of the adults the other would 
be sitting within about three metres. Each time the birds moved the chick they seemed to choose a new 
location with a similar type and colouring of leaf litter/rocks. While sitting on its nest, a nightjar remains 
perfectly still with its eyes initially shut. | noticed that the bird began to open its eyes once it became used to 
my presence. | would like to think that this was a sign that it sensed that | meant no harm as | stood a few 
metres away with my camera. 


In the early weeks of the chick’s life its mother seemed to be in charge of the brooding, with the father taking 
over once the chick was about three weeks old. The male is a smaller and darker bird so this may have been a 
ploy to more effectively hide the chick. Alternatively it may have been a safety measure, assuming that the 
male could be more aggressive and better able to defend the chick against predators. | did observe a Brown 
Goshawk in the immediate vicinity when the chick was about three weeks old. The chick and also the adults 
are extremely vulnerable as they sit in the open forest floor during the nesting period. 


Ben told me that the adults fly straight to and from the nest, ostensibly to avoid leaving a scent trail for 
predators to follow. Another likely reason for this behaviour is that the nightjars have very short, stubby legs 
(similar to their cousins the Frogmouths) so they would find it difficult and impractical to walk more than a 
short distance. This fact makes it all the more wondrous that the adults are able to move their chick each 
evening — sometimes over a distance of about 100 metres. Moving the chick around each night with the 
intention of deterring predator attacks would be vital to the chick’s survival. White-throated Nightjar chicks 
fledge at just over four weeks, so their exposure to predators is over a relatively short timeframe. 


As | only visited the nightjar’s territory during daylight hours | didn’t manage to hear their unique calls. They 
apparently call after dusk, uttering a raucous cackling call resembling a cross between the calls of a turkey and 
a Kookaburra. It is for this reason that White-throated Nightjars are also known unofficially as ‘Laughing Owls’. 


During the time that | visited the nightjar territory | only observed them flying on two occasions. In each case 
this occurred after | accidently passed too close to their ‘nest’. On the second of these occasions it was the 
female who flew first, settling on a low roost about 50 metres from where the male sat concealed with the 
chick. | followed her to her roost where she calmly sat, eyes wide open while | photographed her from a 
distance of less than five metres. As | left she immediately flew further away from the male and chick, with the 
possible intention of distancing me from her family. 


